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COMMUNICATIONS. 


EE RRS 
For the New Englund Farmer. 
CULTURE OF WHEAT. 

Mr. Eprror, I read always with great respect 
the communications in your paper signed * B.” 
recognizing under that signature the pen of one of 
the most intelligent and instructive farmers in the 
United States. With these feelings I took up his 
late remarks in your No. 1 of the present volume, 
on the failure of the wheat crops in New England. 
The subject is of the highest importance, and as 
he can have no object but the truth in the case, 
the ascertainment of the real causes,—and as in 
controverting the theory of President Dwight, he 
has only substituted another, he will deem facts 
which bear upon the question highly valuable, 
since it is only by facts, accurately observed, that 
the matter can be decided. 

Wheat is subject to several diseases, and many 
enemies in the insect tribe ; but it is its failure by 
what is called blasting, mildew, or rust, to which 
we shall more particularly refer. When the crop 
is fast approaching maturity the stalk and leaves 
suddenly assume a brown appearance like the 
rust of iron, which extends pretty rapidly through 
the whole field; the ears do not fill, or the grain 
becomes shrivelled ; and a very small crop or an 
entire loss of crop is the consequence. The fre- 
quent occurrence of this disease has been the rea- 
son why the cultivation of wheat on the meadow 
grounds of the Connecticut river has been for 
several years alinost wholly abandoned. 

President Dwight describes what physicians 
eall the prognostics of the disease very accurately. 
‘¢ Plethora is induced in the plant, or an excess of 
sap in the culm or stock, which not finding a 
ready passage in warm and damp weather, rup- 
tures the sap vessels, flows out upon the surface, 
becomes acrid, corrodes the straw, induces rust, 
and finally blasts the grain.” He ascribes it to the 
deleterious influence of animal mauure, or stable 
and yard dung. 

The President of the Agricultural Society in 
New York ascribes the disease tu a want of the 
specific food of the plant in the soil, which is ni- 
trogen—a substance in which the New England 
lands, which are of primitive formation, are defi- 
cient, which plants are incapable of obtaining 
from the atmosphere, but which he thinks may be 
furnished by the application of lime, ashes, fish, 
bones, horns, slaughter-house munure, and the 
urine of animals. Now what are the facts in the 
case. [Four years ago I raised a fine crop of 
spring wheat (the seed called the Tea wheat, ob- 
tained at the Agricultural Store, Boston,) at the 
rate of twenty-five bushels to the acre on my farm 
at Lyun, a primitive formation, and in the midst 
of hills of granite. This was in a gravelly soil, 
and the land highly manured with soap boiler’s 
waste and leached ashes, in which a considerable 
quantity of lime was intermixed. ‘The succeeding 
year I was us successful in a similar soil on a side 
of a hill, the land having been manured the pre- 
vious year for turnips with common stable manure. 
Both these crops were entirely free from disease, 
and what is not a little remarkable grew in the 
immediate neighborhood, within five or ten rods 














of large quantities of barberry bushes, with which | 


that part of the country abounds. 

The last spring I sowed the 
piece of rich alluvial land in the Deerfield mead- 
ows, hear the juncture of that river with the Con- 
necticut, Which had been the year before in hemp. 
I manured for the wheat with common barn yard 
manure, and upon three quarters of an acre ob- 
tained thirteen bushels of a very fine sample, and 
the crop perfectly free from disease or blight, 
though the kernel was rather small. ‘This was 
the spring wheat, of which I have now standing 
upon two acres a promising crop. 

The year before the last Col. Wilson, living in 
Deerfield on the banks of the Connecticut, raised 
a fine crop of winter wheat on land which two 
years before had been manured for Indian corn 


same wheat in a 


and the year preceding very liberally for henip, of 


which a good crop was gathered, but the vear on 
which the wheat was sowed the land received no 
manure. His crop was healthy, and amounted to 
34 bushels an acre, for which the Muassachusets 
Agricultural Society conferred upon him a pre- 
mium. 

The last year large crops of fine wheat were 
raised in this vicinity in the neighborhood of the 
rivers, and some very fine crops on land which 
had been the year preceding manured for hemp, 
and on which a crop of hemp had been raised. 
Very good crops likewise were obtained in various 
places above and below this place on the alluvial 
lands of the Connecticut, making flour equal to 


any received under the best Genesee brands. 


Emboldened by this success much wheat is 


growing the present year on the meadows of the 
Connecticut and Deerfield rivers ; one individual 
having twenty-three acres in one lot, which prom. 


ised finely and which he expected to reap ten 
days since; but the result of which I have not 
heard. I myself sowed three acres of winter 
wheat on some of the best land in the Deerfield 
meadows. ‘The land was green sward, turned up 
last fall, rolled and harrowed, and the sced soaked 
in strong brine and then limed, and sowed at the 
rate of two and one half bushels to an acre on the 
27th October last. One half the lot was abuu- 
dantly manured, and to the cther no manure was 
applied. ‘The seed came up finely, and uothing 
could exceed the beauty and Juxuriance of the 
growth, a greater part of the field averaging more 
than five feet in height. I know that the fish we 
lose from the hook just at the surface of the water 


are always the largest, but wany respectable and 


expc rienced furmers pronounced it as fine a growth 
as they had ever seen; and before and since it 
was cut gave it as their opinion that if it had filled 
well it might lave been expected to yield from 
forty to sixty bushels to the acre. 

Above half of the field, including an equal por- 
tion of the manured and that not manured, was 
passed over twice in the spring after the grain had 
got to be six inches in height with a light harrow 
drawn by one yoke of oxen ; and three wecks af- 
ter was subjected to the same process, according to 
the method practised in France, as mentioned by 
the late President of the N. Y. Agr. Society in his 
second communication to that body. The effect 
of this was to destroy very few of the plants, and 


lto render the growth of what remained much 

more luxuriant, producing such an increase of the 
}stem and such an extension of the heads as to 
| attract the notice of the most casual observer, and 
| to induce several persons, Who were ignorant of 
lihe process to which it had been subjected, to in- 
pauire for the cause of the difference in the two 
}parts of the field, and to ask if a different kind of 
| seed bad been used. 

After all, however, to my extreme disappoint- 
ment, the whole field has been blasted, and I shall 
hardly get back to the amount of seed sown, and 
that in a small shrivelled grain. The crop is 
housed but will scarcely pay the expense of thresh- 
ing. 

Now that this result was not owing to the use 
of stable dung is obvious, because none was used ; 
and that part of the field where the blight ap- 
peared to commence and to make most rapid pro- 
gress, 10 manure Whatever was used. 

It was not owing to the want of the specific 
property in the soil as far as that is to be found in 
lime and slaughter-house manure, for both of these 
were employed ; the seed was limed, and the 
above manure copiously applied. 

It is not to be attributed to the luxuriance of the 
crop, for several pieces, as I learn in my neigh- 
borhood, have suffered equally, and from the same 
cause, When the cultivation was by no ineans so 
high. 

It is not a time of universal failure, for a good 
deal in this vicinity is perfectly healthy and sound, 
and I have already reaped on the same farm a 
sinall piece of wheat, say half an acre, on higher 
land, which was healthy and fair, though from the 
condition of the land it gave a small product, 
This, however, though sowed at the same time, 
was ready for the sickle more than a week sooner 
than the other, from the drier and poorer charac~ 
ter of the soil. 

What then was the cause of the blast? I will 
not ussume to decide this question, but as far as 
appears it was atmospheric, occurring at a particu- 
lar state of the plant, which rendered it peculiarly 
liable to blight. As the wheat was filling fast, we 
had frequent showers, and much of what we yan- 
kees call muggy weather ; one day in particular 
the air was ¢.ltry, the beat intense, and the 
showers frequent with intervals of sunshine, and 
ihe earth was steaming most profusely. An in- 
telligent farmer in my employ, accustomed to the 
cultivation of this grain in one of the best wheat 
districts in New York, remarked to me that this 
was severe weather for my wheat and that he 
feared |] should lose it, The rust in fact appeared 
for the first time the next day and rapidly extended 
itself over the whole field, presenting no difference 
either in the manured or in the parts of the field 
not manured, and of course less luxuriant. Had 
iny Wheat been sown earlier, so a8 to have been 
farther advanced, it would probably have escaped 
the blight; had it been sown later, so as not to 
have been so far advanced us it was, perhaps I 
should have been as fortunate ; but the occurrence 
of such a peculiar state of the atmosphere being 
wholly accidental, at least as far as we are con= 
cerned, it is impossible to wake apy certain calcu= 





lation in respect to it, 
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Iam unable then to give any other explanation 
of the failure of my wheat crop, than that a most 
unfavorable state of the weather occurred precisely 
at the time, when the crop was most susceptible 
of injury. This after all may not be the true ac- 
count of it; and as we must rely upon facts much 
more than upon any opinions, I will endeavor to 
collect from several of my neighbors, who have 
cultivated wheat the present year, whether with 
or without success, the true history of their crops; 
and if the facts appear valuable will forward them 
to you for publication. I wish other farmers, fa- 
vorably situated, would do the same, and thus 
confer on the agricultural public a substantial ben- 
efit. 

I know how much more agreeable it is to com- 
municate an account of our successes than of our 
disappointments ; and most certainly it would for 
various reasons have been never more gratifying 
to have informed you of my good rather than of 
my ill fortune ; but such disappointments are far 
from being unmixed evil; and it will be no small 
compensation to me if at any time by exposing the 
circumstance of my own ill success, I can save 
others from a similar loss and disappointment. 


Meadowbanks, July 25, 1833. H.C. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 

Mr. Fessenven, Some weeks ago I sawa piece 
in your paper, copied I think from the Genesee 
farmer, apparently to ridicule those who have any 
respect to the influence of the moon on vegetables. 

If all are to be called ridiculous who believe in 
Facts, how are we to expect improvements? I 
do not call myself a Farmer, but I have bought 
and sold many pieces of land, and have needed 
only a little to improve, yet I have not lived more 
than 80 years without making some observations. 
1 am one of those who believe in the influence of 
the moon on the productions of the earth. 

Alders, in some low lands grow in great plenty, 
and have been cut up repeatedly, in such pastures, 
without lessening or destroying them. Let them 
be cut at a certain time of the moon, in August, 
and they will not sprout again, but die, and the 
stubs willsoon rot. The time this year is the 14th 
and 15th days. Let the incredulous try it. 

Ridiculous as this may seem, I could prove my 
assertion by a relation of facts, and how it hap- 
pened that I fixed on that time, would not the re- 
Jation be too prolix and tedious. 

Chesnut and black ash timber, cut for rails at 
the last quarter of the moon, especially in February 
and March, is, (I believe from experience) of four 
times the value for fence to that cut at the first 
quarter. Ido not say in but at. The same pro- 
bably might be said of timbers cut for building and 
other purposes. 

Chesnut, cut down at the last quarter of the 
moon is tolerable fuel when dried, but if cut at 
the first quarter, the snapping is very troublesome 
in an open fire place. Cut hemlock at said times, 
aplit it fine and dry it, and there is as much differ- 
ence in their burning as there is between a squir- 
rel hunt and an Indian battle. Yours, &e. 

Berkshire, July 1833. O. P. 

P.S. The reason I give for alder-bushes dy- 
ing when cut at said time, is that the sap flows so 
plentifully as completely to exhaust the roots, and 
they soon dry, absorb moisture and rot fast. O. P. 


By the Editor, We have ever been somewhat 
inclined to incredulity on the subject of the influ- 


ence of the moon in vegetation. We have be- 
lieved that the agency of that planet is confined to 
the tides of the ocean and of the atmosphere. But 
philosophers of ancient times gave the moon much 
credit for her interference in sublunary concerns. 
‘*The ancients had a great regard to the age of the 
moon in the felling of their timber, Their rules 
were to fell in the wane, or within four days after 
the new moon. Some let it be the last quarter. 
Pliny orders it to be in the very article of the 
change, which happening on the last day of the 
winter solstice [shortest day in the winter] the 
timber, he says, will be immortal: Columella 
says, from the 20th to the 28th day: Cato, four 
days after the full: Vegetius, from the 15th to the 
25th, for ship timber ; but never in the increase, 
trees then most abounding with moisture, the only 
source of putrefaction.”* 

An old book on Agriculture by the Rev. Dr. 
Jarep Exiivor, much esteemed by our ancestors, 
contains the following remarks on this subject. 

‘In my fourth essay, I informed the reader I 
was in hopes, that I had found certain times for 
cutting bushes, which would be more effectual for 


I found it so I would give notice of it in my next: 
fam glad I am able to perform that promise : the 
times are in the months of June, July and August, 
in the old of the moon that day the sign is in the 
heart. It will not always happen every month ; 
it happened so but once this year, and that proves 
to be on Sunday. Last year in June or July, I 
forget which, I sent a man to make trial: in go- 
ing to the place, some of the neighbors under- 
standing by him the business he was going about, 
and the reason of his going at that point of time, 
they also went to their land, and cut bushes also 
on that day ; theirs were tall bushes that had never 
been cut; mine were short bushes, such as had 
often been cut to no purpose, without it was to 
increase their number. The consequence was, 
that in every place it killed so universally that 
there is not left alive scarcely one in a hundred. 
The trial was made in three or four places on that 
same day.—In July or August on the critical day, 
another swamp was cut, the brush was the greater 
part of it swamp button wood, the most diflicult 
to subdue of any wood I know; I have been 
lately to see it, and find the destruction of these 
bushes is not so universal as among alders and 
other sorts of growth, * * * 

‘The reason why there was not the same suc- 
cess attending the cutting these button bushes as 
the other sorts, I suppose to be from the stubborn 
vature of this kind, which would yield to no cut- 
ting; the ordinary way has been tu dig or plough 
it up by the roots, so that considering the nature 
of the bush I have had great success: the ground 
being very boggy, those who mowed them were 
obliged to cut them very high, which was another 
disadvantage. 

«To show such a regard to the signs may in- 
cur the imputation of ignorance or superstition, 
for the learned know well enough, that the division 
of the zodiac into twelve signs, and the appro- 
priating these to the several parts of the human 
body, is not the work of nature but of art, con- 
trived by astronomers for convenience. It is also 
well known that the moon’s attraction hath great 
influence on all sorts of fluids. 

‘¢It is also well known to farmers, that there 








* Rees’ Cyclopedia. 


their destruction than any yet discovered ; that if 


are times when bushes if cut will universally die. 
A regard to the sign, as it serveth to point out and 
direct the proper time, so it becomes worthy of 
observation. 

‘If farmers attend to the time with care, and 
employ hands on those days, they will find their 
account in it. This rule attended to may save the 
country many thousand days’ work. A farmer of 
good credit told me, that he had found by expe- 
rience that bushes cut with a sharp tool, would 
die more than when cut with a dull one. This 
looks agreeable to reason, for the sharp scythe 
leaves the mouths of the sap vessels all open, by 
which means they bleed more plentifully ; the dull 
instrument bruises the part, and in a degree doth 
close up the wound.” 

Some modern scientific and practical men have 
likewise expressed opinions in favor of attending 
to the state of the moon in cutting timber. The 
Farmer’s Assistant, page 382, says, ** We are as- 
sured from an experienced builder of some of the 
first rate bridges in the northern part of this coun- 
try, that such timber as is to be exposed to the 
water, or to frequent wetness, should be ‘felled 
during the increase of the moon ; and such as is to 
be kept dry, should be felled during the decrease 
of that planet.” 

Dr. Deane, Col. Pickering, and most other sci- 
entific agriculturists of modern times have denied 
that the moon has any agency in matters relating 
to agriculture or rural economy. We have been 
somewhat inclining towards the anti-lunar party, 
and have thought that that planet never intermed- 
dled with a farmer’s concerns. Still it isimproper 
that any preconceived theories or great authorities 
should induce us to overlook, or disregard, matters 
of fact. If we should refuse to believe all that we 
cannot comprehend, we must deny the power of 
magnetism, electricity, gravitation, in which won- 
derful effects are indicated, but their causes bid de- 
fiance our limited powers of investigation. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SUCCESSFUL CULTURE OF WHEAT. 
Norrnampton, July 25, 1833. 

Mr. Fessenpen, I have noticed several arti- 
cles recently in the Farmer, assigning reasons for 
the failure of the wheat crop on old land like 
‘‘ Northampton flats.” So far as my observation 
has extended, the only cause of failure has been 
our farmers are not in the habit of sowing it. I 
ventured, last fall, to sow two acres of wheat and 
one of rye. The crop of wheat will be about 
double the number of bushels to the acre as that 
of the rye. About one third of my seed was the 
white flint—the remainder the common bearded 
wheat. In May last our meadows were flowed. 
A flood has always been considered sure to blast 
English grain. After the flood had receded from 
the meadows all kinds of grain of this description 
grew finely and the straw looked very bright until 
about the 10th July, when there suddenly appear- 
ed a rust upon it. The white flint or bald wheat 
being about ten days later than the bearded wheat 
was blasted badly, while the latter is generally 
good. These remarks apply to lands that were 
not flowed as well as to those that were. We get 
from our ‘‘flats” from 20 to 40 bushels of corn as 
an average crop. I took from 57 rods 14 shocks 
of wheat that will yield over a bushel to a shock— 
[ think I put it low at 35 bushelstothe acre. The 
land had been used for corn several years with 
about eight loads of manure put inthe hole. The 
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wheat was sown after 1 took off the corn in the!t 


fall without any dressing of manure. 


of leached ashes, chip dung, &c. I have noticed 
several pieces of Spring Wheat where the grain |; 
appeared promising, particularly one piece of ‘Tea 
wheat raised by Mr. Samuel Whitmarsh. Where 
wheat has been sown on our meadows for the 
last five or six years it has given the farmer more 
profit that any crop he could have put on. 
Yours, Respectfully, Hiram Ferry. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WINTER RYE. 
Haverhill, July 23, 1833. 
Mr. Fessenpen, I noticed in the New Eng- 
land Farmer for July 17th, an article copied from 
the “ Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Socie- 





ty” for the year 1832, upon the Cultivation of win- ie 
Among a few unimportant errors I ob- the sun from the earth will be about two miles ; 
the diameter of the sun, on the same supposi- 
tion, will be something above one hundred feet, 
and consequently his bulk such as might be 
made up of two hemispheres, each about the size 
of the 
thirty feet from us, and her diameter three inches, 
about that of a ericket ball. 
much more than occupy all the space within the 


ter Rye. 
served one which perhaps it may be as well to cor- 
rect. It occurs in the middle column. ‘* Owing to} 
the extent of our tillage land we have not been able 
to apply more than four or five loads of manure 
peracre Tu1s season.” It should have been * Eacu 
season,” that is, each of the ‘three or four previous, 
&c.” As it appears in the Farmer and also in the 
« Transactions, &c.” one would suppose that four 
or five loads of manure per acre had been applied 
when the rye was sown. 
the greatness of the crop might have been attribu- 
ted partly at least to the manure, instead of the pro- 
cess detailed in the article referred to. ‘Two great 
objects of the farmer in this partof the country, 
are, to procure manure in the largest quantity with- 
out great expense, and at the same time diminish 
labor as much as possible consistently with the 
welfare of lis crops. The process alluded to was 
adopted because it was calculated to destroy the 
weeds and at the same time enrich the soil with- 
out the application of manure, or much manual 
labor. 

I would mention as a corroboration of the value 
of the experiment that we have just cuta crop of rye 
off the same picce of land referred to in the above 
article as sown in 1830. Owing to great pressure of 
business last year we omitted the process altogeth- 
er, and notwithstanding the present season has 
been so favorable for the production of winter 
rye, the ¢rop though of better quality is’not so large 
as that obtained in 1831 when the experiment 
was imperfectly conducted, and the season very un- 
favorable. 

If, sir, you will have the goodness to insert the 
above in your valuable paper, it will correct an 
erroneous impression respecting the value of the 





experiment, and oblige, ; 
Yours, very respectfully, Joun Kerry. 


LAST WINTER IN EUROPE. 


Some singular facts are connected with the 
winter which is passing over our heads. As little 
of severe weather has been felt in this country as 
under more northern skies. The merry note of 
the lark was heard in Denmark in the beginning 
of last month ; nor has there been any cold of 
moment in the north of Russia. At St. Peters- 
burg the thermometer never stood so low as 184 
but for a single day, and the whole season has 
hitherto proved unusually mild. The centre of 
Europe has experienced but little cold weather, 
and still less snow ; even in Prussia scarce a flake 
has been seen. The south exhibits a signal con- 











The re- | the rallying point of cold. 
mainder of my wheat land I gave a light dressing | too, has been afflicted with its worst extremities ; 
at Odessa it has prevailed without intermission ; 


in Turkey in Asia, has been such as to have great- 
ly contributed to the suspension of military opera- 
tions, 
the Russian empire, it is said to have been alto- 
gether unprecedented in its virulence. 
thing as winter is known by name only in Tiflis 
and Erivan, where the roses bloom in the month 
of January ; but this year the cold has been intens- 
er than is ever felt even in the north of Europe — 


: : 
3 moon’s orbit. 
Had this been the case, | . : : : 

be above ten miles from the sun, and Uranus forty. 


are the heavenly bodies. 


tances were thus diminished, no star would be 


é 


rast; and the midland of Asia seems to have been 
Turkey in Europe, 


ind the Ottoman Monitor tells us that its severity 


In Persia, and the southern provinces of 


Such a 


English Paper. 





THE WORLD IN MINIATURE. 
Ir we suppose the earth to be represented 


a globe a foot in diameter, the distance of 


dome of St. Paul’s. The moon will be 


Thus the sun would 
On the same scale, Jupiter would 
We see then how thinly scattered through space 
The fixed stars would 


he at unknown distances ; but probably, if all dis- 


nearer to such a one-foot earth, than the moon now 


to increase than diminish the robbers of the corn 
fields. We shall lay no stress upon the report, 
should any such reach us, that Isaac Hill was the 
originator of this practice, although it must be ad- 
mitted that he has a hand in uarcHinG most of the 
ugly tricks which abound in that State and else- 


where. NM. Y. Spectator. 





a 
MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
> 
FLOWERS AT THE MASS. 
soc. ROOMS. 
Saturday, Aug. 3d, 1833. 

S. Warker, Roxbury, some fine specimens of 
Dahlias, &c. 

Wa. Kenrick, Newton, Glaucium fulvam ; 
Dianthus ; Monarda didyma; Rudbeckia pur- 
purea; Campanula alba plena; Phlox divaricata ; 
do. pyramidalis ; Verbascum ; Lobelia fulgens ; 
Roses and Double Dahilias. 

Also, a fine specimen of Magnolia cordata, or 
yellow twice flowering Magnolia flowers of second 
J. Winsurp, 


EXHIBITION OF 
HORT. 


season. Per order, 

In last Saturday’s report, we regret that the fol- 
lowing typographical errors occurred. For alro- 
purpurea read atropurpurea; for Phlose read Phlox; 
for carbata read barbata ; for tenufolia read tenui- 
lolia; for canceolata read lanceolata; for virgiea 
read virginica ; for Ibris read Iberis. 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

“Apples. Farly Harvest, by Mr. Balch, Rox- 
bury; Red Juneting, by Mr. Vose and Mr. Downer ; 
William’s Favorite, by Mr. Vose and Mr. Downer; 
River, by Mr. Downer; Shropshirevine or Sopsa 
vine, by Mr. Vose and Mr. Downer ; Large Early 





istous. On such a terrestrial globe the highest 
inountains would be about 1-80th ofan inch high, 
and consequently only just distinguishable. We 
may imagine therefore how imperceptible would 


be the largest animals. The whole organized covy- 


ering of such a globe would be quite undiscoverable 


by the eye, except perhaps by color, like the bloom 
onaplum. In order to restore this earth and its 
inhabitants to their true dimensions, we must mag- 
nify them forty millions of times; and to preserve 
the proportions we must increase equally the dis- 


tance of the sun and of the stars from us. They 


seem thus to pass off into infinity; yet each of 


them thus removed, has its system of mechanical, 
and perhaps of organic processes, going on upon 
its surface. But the arrangements of organic life 
which we can see with the naked eye are few, 
compared with those which the microscope detects. 
We know that we may magnify objects thousands 
of times, 
structure; if we suppose, therefore, that we in- 
crease every particle of matter in our universe, in 
such a proportion, in length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, we may conceive that we tend thus to bring 
before our apprehension a true estimate of the 
quantity of organized adaptions which are ready to 
testify the extent of the Creator’s power.—( Bridge- 
water Treatise, by the Rev. W. Whewell.] 





The Granite State—Among the laws passed at 
the last session of the New Hampshire Legislature, 
yas one to repeal a previous act granting a bounty 
upon the destruction of crows. This repeal was 
rendered necessary in consequence of a practice 
extensively prevalent of procuring crow’s eggs and 
hatching them under hens, and bringing forward the 
brood for the premium. It was found that owing 


and still discover fresh complexities of 


Bough, by Mr. I. Prince (Coxe, No. 3) a very fine 
variety of sweet flavor ; Moscow Transparent, by 
Mr. J. Prince, too acid for a desert fruit; Roxbury 
Russets (of the growth of 1832) by Mr. Jolin Mae- 
kay, Weston, in a fine state of preservation. 

Pears. Madeleine, by Mr. Marshall, 8. Wilder; 
Posse Madeleine, by Mr. Downer ; July or Sugar- 
top, by Mr. Downer and Mr. 8. Walker ; Fordante 
Weti, by Mr. J. Prince; Bellissine d’eti, or the 
Breeze of Summer, (Coxe No. 6), by Mr. Manning; 
Early Catharine or Rousselet Hatif, (Coxe No, 4), 
by Mr. Manning; Muscat Robert, from the garden 
of R. 8. Rogers, Esq. Salem, by Mr. Manning. 

‘Apricots. By Mr. 8. Pond, Cambridge—large 
and handsome. 

Pluns. White Apricot, Morocco and one other 
variety, by Mr. Downer; Royal Tours, by Mr. P. 
B. Hovey, jun. Cambridgeport. 

Cherries. Late Duke? from the garden of R. 
S. Rogers, Esq. Salem, by Mr. Manning. 

By order of the Committee, 
Ir. M. Ricuarps. 


PRODUCTS OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Mr. David Haggerson, from Mt. Auburn, exbib- 
ited the following Kitchen Garden Products, mostly 
from seeds imported from Naples, 

Taggineli Mostacclli, shy bearer; Ova di trista, 
vetches ; Cuerchie ; Fagginoli di Napoli; Naples 
beans; Piscelli Nana, very dwarf peas, not more 
than eight inches high, good bearers; Tagginoli 
tabacchini, dwarf peas, good bearers, and very 
early; Tagginoli cannellini dwarf, good bearers ; 
Pescelli nana sango filo, very dwarf, and good 
bearers; ‘Tagginoli turchi, dwarf, very good bear- 
ers; Kidney beans, good bearers; Dwarf Maza- 
gan beans ; Dwarf English Beans. 





to this practice, the bounty was calculated rather 


Per order, Danie, CHANDLER. 
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The Yankees—the Yankees. Some weeks ago, 
it was announced in the Boston papers, that a car- 
go of ice was shipped from Boston to the East In- 
dies. In the following account from a Quebec, 
paper, there is another account of the manner in 
Which the Yankees make money. 

‘© A new instance of American enterprise and 
industry occurred here this week. A Mr. Baird, 
of the State of Maine, who has a patent for bee- 
hives, and who keeps a great number of bees, and 
of course trades in them, arrived at Quebec with 
hives, which he sold to the amountof between 
2 and 300 dollars, cash. He had brought some 
during the winter, in his boxes of hives, in a tor- 
pid state, and found a good sale; but it seemed 
more diflicult to remove then? in the suinmer sea- 
son, their busy and active period.—Mr. Baird, trav- 
elled only during the night and set his bees out du- 
ring the day to feed and continue their work, which 
they did with their usual activity and regularity. 
Ile was about twelve nights on his journey by the 
Kennebee road, and brought the whole of his 
hives to Quebec in good condition without loss.”— 
Portland Advertiser. 








From the National Gazette. 
TO MAKE THE POSOLE & SACCA OF MEXICO. 
Consulate U. S.A. Campeche, 13th May, 1233. 
Wa. P. Dewegs, M. D. Philadelphia; 

Dear Str,—You have long known, from Hum- 
boldt, that maize is the principal food of the na- 
tive people and domestic animals of Mexico, and 
that its alimentary preparations are as numerous 
and various as those of rice in China and the East 
Indies ; but you may not yet have reflected that 
some of the forms in which it is used in this nom- 
inal republic, are worthy of general adoption in 
the United States, from the combined cousidera- 
tions of health, pleasure, and economy. 

I therefore recommend through you to our pro- 
fessional brethren and fellow citizens, both medi- 


cally and morally, the two fluid preparations of 


maize called Posole and Sacca. Both are milky 
fluids obtained from dry corn, well boiled, reduced 
to a fine dough by a stone roller, diffused in water, 
and strained through a fine sieve. The corn to 
make Posole is boiled with dime, and at least twice 
as long as the corn in pure water, from which is 
made the Sacca. The boiled corn for the Sacca, 
is fit for the roller when its integuments are so sof- 
tened that in some grains they split open. The 
corn for the Posole must be boiled until its integu- 
ments are nearly consumed, and the eyes separated 
by the lime. The soft grains of both are conver- 
ted into dough on a slight concave surface of a 
stone, having a gradual descent to the table, by 
means of another stone, long, rounded and taper- 
ing, analogous to the rolling pin of our bakers. 
This laborious process of the females I do not of 
course mention for imitation, and as little their ea- 
sy method of mixing the dough and water with 
their unaided hands. But be the preparatory steps 
what they may, when once the fine farinaceous 
particles of this boiled and bruised corn are passed 
through the strainer in the shape of a white fluid— 
they become as agreeable to the taste as almonds 
under the form of Orgeat or Almendrada; and 
when sweetened with sugar or honey, the Sacca 
may be mistaken for milk drawn from the cow. 
As in tea, coffee, and chocolate, soin Posole and 
Sacca, some skill is requisite in the maker; and I 
therefore advise you not to form a decided opinion 
of their merits on a few trials, When medically 
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presented, the physician will, of course, select the 
limed Posole, or the pure Sacea, according to the 
state of his patient’s system or alimentary canal. 
A case of protracted intestinal hemorrhage in a la- 
dy, is new getting well under my care, without 
any other remedy than lime water and milk, alter- 
uated with Posole as both food and medicine. 

In introducing the Sacca to American society, 
it may be presented under the anglicised name of 
maizeade, by analogy with lemonade. It may be 
confidently recommended to our citizens as a su- 
perior substitute for Swaim’s Panacea, Chambers’ 
Specific, or Graham’s Bread, to remedy the evils 
for which they are respectively extolled: and I 
add that the habitual use of this cheap, unirritating 
nourishment will do more towards checking excess 
in spirituous liquors than all the temperance soci- 
eties in the United States. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your humble and 
obedient servant, Henry PEeRRINE. 





We are happy in republishing the following im- 
portant agricultural paper. Answers to the “ in- 
terrogatories” which it contains would be as valua- 
ble to New England Farmers, as to those to whom 
they were originally addressed. 


Fromthe Eastern Md. Gazette. 


AGRICULTURAL BOARD FOR THE EASTERN 
SHORE. 


Wuen the Board of Agricultural Trustees for 
the Eastern Shore was first instituted in 1822 ata 
general Meeting of the Farmers of Maryland, 
in the city of Baltimore, it was intended that they 
should be in some degree, a public body, to get up 
Fairs and Cattle Shows and such public exhibi- 
tions as would tend to promote the welfare of Agri- 
culture and Household Arts—and that they should 
give an especial portion of their time to the consid- 
eration of agricultural subjects. In pursuance of 
this intention, Maryland Cattle Shows and Fairs 
were alternately held in Baltimore and in Easton 
for several years, under the direction of the two 
boards, one for the Western, the other for the 
Eastern Shore, where were exhibited the various 
kinds of stock, horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, mules; 
to which was added, a show of a great variety of do- 
mestic fabrics, consisting of coarse and fine cloth- 
ing useful and ornamental ; of carpetings, hearth- 
rugs, table linen, towelling and sheeting ; specimens 
of various fine products, and among others butter, 
cider, cordials and even wines, were also presen- 
ted—and the proprietors of articles adjudged to be 
best were rewarded with honorable testimonials of 
different kinds of plate. 

Notwithstanding it was obvious to ali that these 
Cattle Shows and Fairs, and the means taken to 
to get them up and carry them through, were 
greatly instrumental in promoting a taste for rural 
pursuits—in rousing the dormant energies of our 
F’armers—in exciting a spirit of competition—in 
expanding the sphere of action, and in giving to 
agriculture an elevation anda rank among the pro- 
fessions in life which it had not in former years— 
the Board have been unable, after several attempts, 
to continue them, for the want of subscriptions to 
bear the necessary attendant expenses. During the 
years that the Cattle Shows were held, the twelve 
Trustees of this Board at that time were always, 
to a man, upon the schedule of subscribers of the 
highest rate, and there was no instance after the first 
year when a Cattle Show was held on this shore, 





that the members of this board had not to pay in 





| 





addition to their voluntary subscription, from eight 
to twelve dollars a piece to make up the deficien- 
cies of subscription to defray the necessary cost 
and charges. Having failed in after attempts to 
procure subscriptions adequate to cover the abso- 
lutely essential expenditures, the board felt the re- 
sponsibility of getting up shows and fairs taken 
from them, and however reluctantly yielded to 
a necessity that they could not avert. ‘The 
board neither saw nor felt. the justice or pro- 
priety of their individually paying from eight to 
twelve dollars a year more than all other persons 
for a public exhibition, in which they were no 
more interested than others. They considered, that 
if their subscriptions were equal to the highest paid 
by any other person, they would still be in advance 
in contribution, in consequence of time and trouble 
which they must necessarily give up, to arrange 
and manage the whole affair. 

Thus foiled, for want of public patronage, in an- 
swering these objectsofthe institution, the associa- 
tion however has been kept up by its members to be 
ready toact, whenafeeling more propitious to the 
cause ofagriculture shall be testified, by a disposition 
to contribute the necessary means for its promotion. 
During this time the board has held its regular 
monthly meetings in rotation at the houses of its 
members, where they have enjoyed the hospitality 
of each other, where the subjects of farming, the 
household arts, domestic economy, and rural con- 
cerns generally, almost exclusively engrossed their 
attention, derived from practical exhibitions where- 
they were, or from books, papers, or views pre- 
sented through members. 

Among other things, the board have been oc- 
cupied with a number of interrogatories submitted 
by a member for consideration and answer, which 
embrace many of the important branches of agri- 
culture and domestic concerns, and which they 
have resolved to make public, under a hope that 
they may arrestthe attention of pactical Far- 
mers, and induce them to favor the board 
with their experience and views; which, if 
not positively forbidden by their authors, the 
board will feel itself at liberty to make public for 
the purpose of contributing to the general infor- 
mation and improvement. 

The Board designs also te publish, in fu- 
ture numbers, papers which have been read 
before it, by its members, at various times, 
touching the interest of agriculture and rural 
economy—and such others as may from time to 
time be laid before it by its members or other 
persons. Disappointed though not dispirited at the 
failure of the co-operation so essential to effect 
the original intention in founding this Board, they 
are still desirous to subserve the great cause of the 
public and private interests in Agriculture by what- 
ever means they may possess, and they invite free 
and frequent communications from all who pursue 
the culture of the earth or the rearing of Stock asa 
profession, or who regard the various employments 
of rural life among the most delightful of the in- 
dustrious duties that we owe to society orto our 
country. 

The following interrogatories have been for some 
time before the Trustees of the Board of Agricul- 
ture for the Eastern Shore, presented by one of its 
members, for the consideration of the Board, for 
the purpose of obtaining such answers as the ex- 
perience of the members might afford, and with a 
view of giving themto the world, to draw the at- 
tention of Agriculturists to them. 
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Interrogatories. | and treating such communications as we do those tian: — ——e 


1. What natural resources of manures have you ? 
Which do you prefer, and how do you use either 
sort you have, and the quantity per acre. 

2. What are your means of making manure and 
the methods you adopt ? 

3. Have you any particular system in relation to 
manures and manuring, and what is it ? 

4, In what state ought manure to be hauled out 
into the field to impart most benefit to the land and 
crops ? 

5. Have you tried various modes of planting and 
growing Indian corn and which do you prefer ? 

6. What is the best mode of laying off a farm 
taking into consideration fields, lots, homestead, 
garden, orchard and pasture ? 

7. What third crop, or additional crops do you 
believe that a farmer can most advantageously 
grow with a given number of hands, who grows 
a full crop of Indian Corn and Wheat ? 

8. What do you believe to be the best mode all 
things considered, of threshing out wheat, for far- 
mers of moderate means, who have no other 
sources of support than the produce of their farms ? 

9. Have you any plan, or do you know of any 
that has been practised that makes young Horses, 
Cattle, Hogs or Sheep more exempt from disease 
—and what is it? 

10. What is the best and cheapest mode of rear- 
ing colts. 

11. What is th. best and cheapest mode of 
rearing Calves ? 

12. What is the best and cheapest mode of 
keeping a stock of Hogs? Do you keep hogs of 
different kinds and sizes separate from each other, 
and how? What is the best disposal of pigs after 
they are weaned to make them earliest fit for the pen? 

13. What species of Sheep do you consider 
most valuable to Farmers generally—and what is 
the best mode of managing sheep and lambs ? 

14. What is the best and most economical 
mode of keeping milech Cows in full milk during 
winter. 

18. Do you consider Oxen valuable as hauling 
beasts—what is the best manner of breaking them 
to the yoke—and what the best and cheapest 
mode of feeding them in winter when put to se- 
vere work ? 

16. What is the cheapest and most attainable 
drench for a horse that will operate quickest and 
safest as a purgative? What the proportions— 
how mixed—and how given ? 

17. Are you of opinion that, by the present 
mode of farming, our lands are impoverished more 
than they were formerly ? if you believe they are, 
what is the cause ? 

In attempting to draw the attention of the agri- 
cultural world to the foregoing interrogatories, and 
by them to such subjects as are immediately con- 
nected with agriculture, the Board are well aware 
that there is a vast deal of valuable information 
among a certain class of judicious practical farm- 
ers, who are unaccustomed to write, to which they 
desire to have access, that they may bring it be- 
fore the world for the general instruction of all. 
Such farmers thus unaccustomed to commit their 
thoughts and views to writing, may feel a difficulty 
or even repugnance to appear before the world as 
authors. To such we say, it is so desirable to 


gain your knowledge and experience upon this 
great subject that so much concerns us all, that if 
you will only furnish us with the plain matters of 
fact, and with your experience to be laid before 
the Board, we will give to them the necessary form, 


of our own members whatever we find advisable 
to publish we will do so, declaring the true au- 
thor’s name or not, as the person furnishing the 
information may wish. 

To Farmers accustomed to commit their thoughts 
to paper, we would suggest, how useful they 
might be, not only in giving to the world the re- 
sults of their own practical experience with their 
reasonings upon it, but in drawing upon the valu- 
able stores of knowledge amassed by their broth- 
er farmers, before alluded to, in aiding them to 
communicate—or, where unobtrusive merit, chast- 
ened by habits of rural retirement, is averse to meet 
the public scrutiny, to collect and collate from 
their treasures of knowledge and practical experi- 
ence, and present the valued offering to the world. 

Nothing can be more desirable than a continued, 
regular, and general contribution of agricultural 
knowledge—it promotes the interest of individ- 
uals and families, and gives wealth to nations—it 
throws abundance and improvements all around— 
and whilst it is thus the means of plenty, it pro- 
motes peace—it elevates and gives dignity and eclat 
to the profession of the plough—it rescues it from 
the unmerited obloquy of being a dull, subordi- 
nate, and contracted pursuit, by showing that its 
sphere of action embraces earth and skies—and last 
though not least, it shows that the practical agri- 
culturist, most of all men, is daily, hourly re- 
minded of his dependence upon the Great Ruler 


THE 

Ar Cincinnati, for the week ending on the 15th 
there were furty-six deaths, 24 of which were re+ 
turned as of cholera. During the corresponding 
week of 1832, there were only 15 interments, 

At Lexington, Ky., from the first breaking out 
of the disease up to the 14th June, the number of 
deaths is variously estimated at from 200 to 350, 
persons of great worth and re- 





including many 
spectability. 

At Wheeling on the 20th, 3 cases and four 
deaths. 

At Bridgeport it has abated. At Maysville 
still prevails. At Nashville it was also abating. 

The papers teem with prescriptions for the cure 
of cholera, and we have given one or two of them. 
The disease varies so much-that reliance can be 
placed on none of them. All eases of diarrhca 
ought to be immediately attended to, and the judg- 
ment of the physician must be mainly depended 
on. 

Remedics. Dr. McNairy of Nashville, during 
the prevalence of the cholera, had 50 cases and 
lost but one. His remedy was to dissolve a table 
spoonful of salt in a common sized tumbler of hot 
water, and 3 or 4 glasses will generally vomit, keep 
up the vomiting until the stomach is completely 
unloaded, then administer a dose of oil, or oil and 
calomel. 

Dr. Drake of Cincinnati says, the first symptoms 
of cholera are, in most cases, a diarrhea or lax, 


t 





of the Universe, on whose bounteous will, depends | slight sickness of stomach, weakness of the limbs 


the success of every hour’s labor—whose Sun and 


and dizziness. Of all the directions that could be 


Clouds throw fatness over the land, and whose | given against the epidemic, none is so important 


mercies are tasted in every fruit, and flower, and 
balmy breeze, as well as witnessed in every plant 
and blade of grass that springs. 

With an earnest desire to be in some way use- 
ful to the great interests of agriculture, the Board 
is ever ready to fulfil the original objects of its in- 
stitution in promoting Cattle Shows and Fairs 
whenever a disposition is manifested by the com- | 





as to attend at once to these early symptoms. 
They are best removed by an early dose of cale- 
mel, of 10 or 15 grains; to which, if the individual 
have much pain or is chilly, or the lax is profuse, 
a grain of opium, with or without a couple of grains 
of red or black pepper or camphor should be add- 





ed.—The dose may be repeated every 2, 4, or 6 
| 3 y ‘By 


hours, during which the patient should take little 


munity to b par with them an equal portion of the | other drink than warm ley of common wood ashes. 
necessary incidental pecuniary charges—until| All who are suddenly or violently attacked with 
which time they are disposed to give all aid in | these symptoms, or have fever, should be bled ; 
their power to another object, viz. that of collect-/and if the feet be cold, bathe them in hot salt 
ing and diffusing abroad the best agricultural! water, 'They should likewise lie down, as nothing 





knowledge and experience within their reach, to | 


vite the co-operation of agriculturists far and near. 


} 
enable them to do which more effectually they in- | eoing about. 


is so apt to convert a mild into a fatal case, as 
Finally, all who may be affected, 
even in the slightest degree, should refrain entirely 


By order of the Board, | from solid food, and take gruel or weak broth. 


R. H. Go.pssoroven, Chairman. 


Martin Go._pssorovuen, See’ry. 





WHEAT FLOUR, 

In looking over a small volume, entitled * Phi-| 
losophical Recreations,” published by John Bab-| 
cock, Esq. London, we meet with the subjoined | 
method of testing wheat flour. As we knew of no| 
better means whereby the purity of this “ Staff) 
of Life” could be ascertained, and supposed that) 
in this respect there were many like us, we con- 
cluded it would be well to transfer it to our own 
paper for the benefit of its readers ; 

‘* Flour which is pure and unadulterated, may | 
be known by your seizing a handful briskly, and 
squeezing it half a minute; it preserves the form 
of the band in one piece, although placed rudely 
on the table. Not so with that which contains 
foreign substances ; its adhesive property is weak, 
and it falls to pieces immediately. The whiteness 
of flour is no evidence of its goodness ; the differ- 
ent materials used in adulterating flour, have a 
tendeycy to whiten it—Maryland Republican. 





At Maysville, Ky., all the usual remedies failed, 
and it is said that the Thompsonian practice suc- 
ceeded. 

The cholera has prevailed and is prevailing at 
Flemingsburg, Washington, Georgetown, Paris and 
Cynthiana, and in the neighborhood of those places, 
in Kentucky; at Aurora and Brookville in Indiana, 
and at Columbia, below the mouth of little Miami. 
Dr. Drake is decidedly of the opinion that the whole 
western country will be visited by it during the 
present year. 

How truly may it be said, that ‘in the midst of 
life we are in death!” A dreadful pestilence is 


| spreading its wing over the land, levelling all be- 


fore it: it spares neither age nor sex, the temper- 
ate as well as the intemperate, the righteous as 
well as the unrighteous, are alike subject to its 
fatal influence. And now the admonition, ‘ Set 
thine house in order for thou shalt surely die,” 
comes upon each and all of us with full force, in- 
voking us to prepare for the changes that await 
the children of inen.—Ohio Repository. 
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Black Sea Wheat—May be seen at the New 
England Seed Store, No. 51 North Market street, 
a sample of a valuable and beautiful kind of wheat 
ealled the Buack Sea Wueat. The seed, which 
produced the specimen to which we allude, was 
procured by Mr. G.C. Barrert, Proprietor of said 
seed store, from E, Marvin, Esq. a distinguished 
cultivator of Chatuaque county, N.Y. Mr. Mar- 
vin procured this wheat originally from the coun- 
try in the neighborhood of the Black Sea, and has, 
since that time, cultivated and distributed it exten- 
sively and liberally. 

Its advantages, according to Mr. Marvin, are that 
it will bear late sowing, and thus “escapes three 
important accidents: it will not be thrown out of 
the ground by frost, nor killed by deep snows, and 
no insect can find a home in the stalk or root dur- 
ing the winter; so that if the spring is favorable 
there is nothing to prevent its coming forward 
with a strong and rapid growth. 

The sample was raised by Mr. Springer of Ster- 
ling, Mass. and appears as well as the original 
kind with which it may be compared. Some of 
the heads as well as the kernels may be seen as 
above ; and we are assured that 20 heads have 
been produced from one seed. We think this 
variety of wheat will prove a very important ac- 
quisition to New England. 





To Thos. G. Fessenden, D. A. A. That is Dr. of 
the Agricultural Art, or Dr. of the Art of Arts, 
on which all others, in trath depend. 

Dear Doctor, Don’t be offended at the title. I 
know very well how cheap degrees have got to 
be of late ; and I confess I should feel it some- 
thing very near to an insult to confer on a man 


the centre of gravity. We will therefore, by par- 
ticular request, ‘* assume the god, affect to nod 
and try to shake the spheres.” In other words 
we will take on ourself such airs of authority as 
may be requisite to cause our official dignity of 
“PD. A.A.” [not BAH] with which we have been 
so honorably dubbed to be as “ respectably worn ;” 
and become us as well as doth the personation of 
wisdom the Bird of Minerva. Yea, we will sit 
on our tripod, and utter our oracular responses 
with as much decision and precision as if our neck 
and shoulders were surmounted by as genuine a 
block as ever was carved from a venerable oak, 
which whilom decorated the grove of Dodona, or 
cast a shadow to the sunshine which gilds the vale 
of Tempe. 

But a truce with bagatelle. 

It seems to be a point not yet fully settled 
whether it is best to cut off or otherwise destroy 
the suckers of Indian corn. Mr. Nicholson, in the 
Farmer’s Assistant observed that “the growth of 
suckers is injurious to the crop, and ought to be 





either pulled up, or bent down to the ground, with 
earth sufficient to kill them; and this is believed 
to be the better way, as by this mean the principal 
stalk is not injured by wounding.” We believe 
that in cultivating premium crops in Massachusetts 
the suckers were, generally, taken away. In the 
Hlon. Mr. Hunnewell’s account of his raising a 
crop of one hundred and eleven bushels of corn to 
an acre (Mass. Agr. Journal, vol. vi. page 242,) it 
is stated that ‘immediately after half hilling the 
suckers were all carefully cut off” In a number 
of other notices of processes of cultivation in ob- 
taining large crops of corn, which may be seen in 
several of the earlier volumes of the N. E. Farmer, 
we may find that the suckers were generally taken 
off, 

A Mr. Lemuel Davis, however, of Holden, Mass. 





by an experiment, which is related in the N. E. Far- 
mer,vol.i, p.8, ascertained as he supposed that it was 











really qualified for the honor any such nick naine 
as LL.D. Yet Dr. in Agriculture, the Art of 
all Arts, has not yet been prostituted to any mis- 
erable purpose of party or flattery, and, therefore, 
of our free will ‘et pro auctoritate mihi commis- 
sa” we give it to you as an honor by no one 
better deserved, and by no one more likely to be 
respectably worn. 

Now, Dear Doctor, learned in this noble science, 
please to give us your opinion in a case where 
your early decision is deemed highly important. 
What then, venerable Doctor, is your opinion as 
to the expediency of suckering corn, when the 
growth is extraordinarily luxuriant. Will it do 
good or will it do harm, or will it do neither ? 
What facts have come under your observation ? 
What does your philosophy dictate ? What does 
your experience command. 

Now, sage philosopher, occupying the chair of 
the learned and the wise! ** Shake your ambrosial 
curls and give the nod.” Shall the suckers fall 
or shall they remain? Instruct us in this point of 
agricultural law, and as in duty bound will ever 
pray many a listening Discipce. 

July 25, 1833. 

By the Editor. 


No doubt we have as much 


reason to boast of our “ Disciple” as the celebrated 
Stagyrite had to be proud of his royal pupil. If 
our querist is not so great a hero as ** Macedonia’s 
madman” he is probably a better man, as well as 
a more scientific agriculturist ; and we consider a 
good cultivator to be as much superior to a great 
eonqueror as the top of the atmosphere is above 


injurious to cut off the suckers. ‘This gentleman 
stated that when he cut off the suckers from the 
stalks, he found such a proportion of the juice 
wept out where ihe sucker was taken off that the 
erowth was not so large and the ear sat higher on 
the stalk; on the part where the sucker was not 
taken off, the corn was thicker set and more prom- 
inent—the ears set ten or twelve inches nearer the 
ground, and were a good proportion larger.” On 
the whole, we think that farther and exact experi- 
ments on this subject, with reports of their results, 
are desiderata in the science of agriculture. 





Brooks’ Patent Silk Spinner. A very ingenious 
machine for spinning and twisting silk has lately 
been invented by Mr. Adam Brooks, of Scituate, 
Mass. and has been for some days past exhibited 


the Mass. Horticultural Society in Boston. It has 


been highly recommended by the best judges for 
the following properties, as stated by Rev. Samve. 
DEANE, ViZ.: 

‘It performs three operations at the same time. 
1. Reeling from the cocoon: and in this operation 
it has an obvious advantage over the Piedinontese 
Reel in the arranging of the guide wires so as to 
avoid tangling and breaking the filaments of silk. 
II. Spinning or twisting the silk. This being 
done immediately as it is drawn from the cocoons, 
while properly moistened, and its natural glue 
softened, the silk’runs in a perfectly even thread. 


at the Agricultural Warehouse and the Rooms of| 


being performed at once, and before the glue of 
the silk has har tened, give advantages, which can 
be obtained by no other machinery heretofore in- 
vented. ‘The apparatus is smal’, not complicated, 
well adapted to domestic use, and it appears to us 
calculated to introduce as importa..t an era in the 
manufacture of silk as the inventions of Arkwright 
and Whitney produced in that of cotton. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A violent storm was experienced at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 27th June. Many houses received injury. Large 
warehouses were prostrated, buildings unroofed, trees 
uprooted, &c. A market house was overthrown, the 
pillars gave way, and the roof was removed at least 25 
feet. A negro woman was killed by lightning. 

A man residing in East Haven, Conn. was bitten by 
The 


snake was about the unfortunate man’s wood-house, and 


a rattlesnake last week, and died in half an hour. 


was not perceived by him until he felt his fatal fangs. 

Two persons were killed by lightning in Montgomery 
co. Md. during the storm on the afternoon of the 14th 
ult. 

A little boy, 8 or 9 years of age, son of Chauncey Bur- 
rington of Conneaut, Ohio, attended a raising in his 
neighborhood, and was prevailed upon by several boys 
older than himself, to drink whiskey in such immode- 
rate quantities that it caused convulsions, and finally ter- 
minated his existence. 

Extraordinary Mortality. We have been informed, 
that on the estate of Gen. Wade Hampton, on the Mis- 
sissippi, a little above New Orleans, out of fifteen hun- 
dred slaves, more than seven hundred have been destroy- 
ed by the cholera.—Richmond Compiler. 

It is stated in agricultural periodicals, that stacking 
grain around a green pole of Sassafras, will effectually 
prevent any injury from the Weevil. The experiment 
has been tried in numerous instances, and in all cases 
the result has been satisfactory —Vermont Republican. 


A South Carolina paper mentions a lady of that State 
who has one hundred thousand silk worms busily engag- 
ed, and that she expects to raise silk enough by the lat- 
ter part of August, to manufacture more than a hundred 
yards of cloth. Two other ladies are also mentioned 
who have made silk cloth, and sold it for $3 per yard. 

Another Barn burnt by Lightning. On Saturday morn- 
ing last, between 2 and 3 o'clock, another violent gust 
visited this part of the country, of short duration. The 
barn of Mr. Philip Kline near Bernville, in this county, 
was struck by the electric fluid and entirely consumed, 
with a large stock of hay, grain, &c. This makes the 
third barn, destroyed by lightning, in this neighborhood, 
in less thana week’stime. Veither of them were protect- 
ed by lightning rods. \s this not proof enough, that a 
newly filled barn possesses an unusual degree of attrac- 
tion to the fluid? Why then do our farmers, who are char- 
acteristic for their prudence in other matters, neglect the 
precaution of attaching conductors to their buildings? 
A few dollars expended by each, in this useful append- 
age, would have saved them thousands.—U. S. Gazette. 

Cuorera. We are glad to perceive, by late accounts 
from the west, that the cholera is subsiding in places 
where it lately prevailed. There are still some scatter- 
ing cases. It is said, that in Missouri the German emi- 
grants have been the greatest sufferers being crowded in- 
to small uncomfortable houses, and otherwise badly provi- 
ded for. 


It appears that 300,000 bushels of grain have been de- 
stroyed by late freshets in the neighborhood of Rich- 








IlI. Doubling and twisting.” These processes 





mond, Virginia. 
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VOL. XII. NO. 4. 
Scotcu | Guess BERRIES. We sawa day or two since FRUIT TREES. PRICES OF COUNT RY PRODU CE 
oot . . — — a i "pe ree . ah as i j 
at Mr... M. Ives’s Bookstore, 2 boxes of Gooseberries, of Ne owt — ROSES, ot oe aid “ 
ea a NG ANTS, &c. Nursery of sLIA) 3 
a sty size, six of the berries weighing 71 penny weights KENRICK in Newron, 55 miles from Boston, | Apprrs. early barre} "¢ 3 00 
and 4 grains; one of them weighed 12 pennyweights, : by the City Mills. Bans, white,, . . ... . « | bushel 1K 1 37 
as 7 . ’ Tee ‘th $ a rare; ' , J 7 AD x oe ecw ee 
8 grains. They were raised at Mr. Lee’s Garden, ‘Ss .sursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- | By yp. mess, » e« « « « | barrel | 11 Su] at 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &c. zo ~ ey 44 - » 
in North Salem, and were of the variety called “ Jolly | and covers the most of IS acres. Of new celebruted Pears alone, pe is ee eS 4 r* ¢ S 
° 2 e ts v0 
Angler.” There was also at the above place, a fine show 150 kinds, a part of which, havi ing already been proved in our! popreR inspecte sd. He. 1. new sound 14 15 
’that beautiful Mexic: ‘ant the Dabike maitiienes climate, are specially recommended.—Ot Apples 200 kinds— CHEESE. new anil. ia I -y § 
of that beaut ™ Mexican plant, the ania, or as they Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, = ff ae " - oe a ‘ 9 
are now called in England, the Georgina, a great variety | Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- a adie al saith. ~ § tet - : 
t ~ . . 7 “ ; . k co i , . os | 
of the double kinds, from Mr. Putnam’s Gardens in Bridge | ">> sone berries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c—selections | py srneRs. northern, reese... : “ 
: &° | from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- nian akadinen” as 
street.—Sa/e m Observer. tions of 800 varieties of fruit. Fiax. Am a “a 4 
= 4 9 4 Cc "an... . . . a 4 
White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the E — . Re 2 
STON FANEUIL MARKET a Morus Muxricauntis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- FI es ac, < } ne I at 1 wv 
ne rs oe oe 9 Auge 7% 1833+) fy! fruit tree, so - nor for silk worms to all others. : ” Balti em i j cash. anon oe 4 
Vegetables. Early Potatoes, 50 to 60 cts per bushel ; Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy Baltimore, ‘ “le owes 6 OO} 6 12 
Peas, 75 cts pr bus; String Beans, 75 cts. per bush.; | and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, pian Agama Hone = 
‘prea Oa 5 APR ge : 9 : ae j . 3 { Alexandria,. . . és 5 87] 6 00 
Squashes, 124 cts pr doz; Cucumbers, 124 pr doz ;} anc first rate yg Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks— G il ' be 
st _ og A and a 2 | Weeping Willow eee semceaece og lie. Bag Ve. | GRAIN, Corn, northern yellow, pushel i4 75 
Turnips, Onions, Beets and Carrots, 64 cts pr bunch ; puig illows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve southern yellow “ 9 20 
Green Corn, 124 ets pr doz; Shell Beans, 10 cts pr qt ; | "4 Samach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &e. &c.— white, . - . . . “ 66 68 
tian. - do: ‘ in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Of ei anki aa a 
Tomatoes, 20 cts per doz. Rye er “ 15 80 
Fruit. Pears, $2 per balial Apples, from $1.00 to Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, ted y - ) 8 ‘a 63 70 
ars, ®~ ; | | os ' 1 3 ore Mos > ‘ ’ 9 ‘ ° ° . . . . de é 
$1.50, according to quality ; Whortleberries, 6 ets pr qt ; vse ae Sy spied venetian af hentie ‘Dahli “7 penn Oats, . ree a | 48 
R 24 ‘ ‘ gator . < , s y c » 
Blackbe rries, 124 pr box ; Gooseberries, none ; Peach- Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early in Hay, we = nglish, od, ‘+ 8 ton 19 O00} 20 00 
s : i 
es, 2s 3d per doz; Apricots, 3s pr doz. Autumn being an excellent season for transplanting. “Address to - st Engiish, 2 “te . 8 l : 00) 17 00 
—_——_- =| WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, &e. delivered in| ppoy py STONES? 8 . 2 ys 1S 
: s i ea 2 ; pon ; ae ms “i ORs «6.5 os wee 6 rallon ‘ 
AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW, NO. XxX. _{ Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, | Hops ist quality (nominal) . . pound so] 38 
CONTENTS and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. Leen na i. : . , I , - } 
‘ ) . : ii aoe ; oo Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gro. €, a, ee. ‘ ypiete — o4 0 
Felton’s Homer—Dunglison’s Medical Die tionary—Whit- | Barret, who is agent, at his seed store and New England — Hg Slaw. ste cere fe _** - p. E 
Mar § "he “ge 4 oe rs—Comstock’s — rege s —- Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston, | “Z4THE®) * — es 2 It on ~ 
anua or 1¢ ict —MHource c eaith anc isease Yon ts Vv . orati < 2 » 419 ipper, . . ~e 
ing Eivanblias’s Lette aaa s Noted History of Fishes— <n Hues Se ayguennes. Jy 0 Dry Hide, m4 a pound 16 19 
Stuart’s Travels-—-Wayland’s Discourses—Pilgrimage beyond NEW ine asa a ORCHARDIST i ae Ib. 18 20 
the Sea—Zoe, or the Sic ilian Sayda—Indian War—Book of JUST publishe rT; le bv GEO. C. BARRETT Nos Philadelphia, sole, pound 25 27 
. P > « ’ « B é 4 . “d 
Politeness—Daughter’s Own Book---Political Ec -onomy---Wal- | - Essa, red and for sale : = oy senna. es +. %. 6 6 25 26 
Satie Miitnined tet al Maw Wane. 51 & 52 North Market Street, THe New AMERICAN OR-] Piyp. cask 90! 1 06 
SS---L IS Ne s A 1 eas : : mf ‘+ s : 
ri ul ARDIS T,ora treatise on the c ultivation and manageme ntof} prastreR P ames t - sli ae - ton 300) 3 25 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapied to Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear barre] | 19 00; 20 00 
GRASS SEEDS, cultivation in the United States ’ Na a —— sad . “ 
i avy, Mess,. sig 12 50 
(for fall sowing.) This is recomme nded to the public as a treatise wel! worthy Rone pce “ none 8 
é B tS) « « « » _ . / “y oO" 7 
FOR sale at the New Engl and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North | * place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the Sreps, Herd’s Grass,. . . , . | bushel 250} 2 60 
Market Street most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- Red Top, northern Py g71 1 00 
Clover (Northern)—Herds Grass—Red Top—White Clo- dies to which frait trees are subject from noxious insects and Red Clever eaiiaetin aay pound 12 13 
— (fine imported)—Lucerne, &c. &c.—Wholesale and Re- ee: So of Grapes with a a " “§ southern, . . “ 12 13 
tail. ’ . isis staid bi ALLOW, triec ewt 10 00} 11 0@ 
WooL, Merino, full b lood, washe d, pound 62 65 
SEEDS. GENTLEMAN’S POCKET FARRIER. Merino, mix’d withS axony, “ 70 % 
(for fall sowing.) For sale at the Farmer Office, showing how to use your Merino, $ths washed, “4 52 5& 
. - . > of j > > > “ ‘ i 
FOR sale atthe New England Seed store, connected with Horse oh a journey ; and what remedies are hd r for com Merino, halfblood, . . . ‘ 45 50 
N. E. Farmer office 51 § 52 North Market Street mon accidents which m: iy befal him; by F. Tutinell, Veter- Merino, quarter, . . . . ata 42 tb 
White ~ ce ( nion seed—Silver Skin do —Fall or Prick- | inary Surgeon. Price 15 cents. Native washed, . 3 o 38 w 
_— = ; gone = ye >17 . . a“ mr 
ly Spinach—Black Spanish or Winter Radish—Celery, &c. july 17 s 4 ulled supe rfine, oo 60 
F = --s | Ist Lambs ‘ as 48 50 
c. ie , ° 
TURNIP SEED. S=4 2d ae s 6 «© ° 35, 40 
a a -esis 
SEEDS, For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market oC B. | ve , we es 25 30 
f ios Maal & Street ¢. Ist Spinning, . . “ 2 46 
or es ndwes, Cs oe . . x ~ ‘ , , 
‘ Early Dutch Turnip. Early Garden Stone do. Yellow} _ Southern pulled wool is gene rally 


Merchants, and masters of vessels and others trading to the 
West Indies, South America, &c. can be furnished with Boxes 


of seeds assorted and suitable for those markets at $5 and 35 
per box. 
Also, Smaller asssortments at $1 per box. 





BROOKS’ PATENT SILK SPINNER. 
THE public attention is invited to this machine. It is adapt- 
ed to domestic use, is simple in its construction, occupies a 
small space, and may be used to advantage by women and 
children. This machine m; iy be obtained by applying to T. 
R. NEWELL, at the Agricu'wral Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, Boston; or to the Patentee, ADAM BROOKS. 
ScirvuaTE, July 22, 1835. 





WANTED, 
Wanted, 1000 Boxes Red Raspberries. 
Farmer Office. 3w 


Inquire at the 
july 17 





FOR SALE, 

AT the Agricultural Warehouse, 504 North Market Street, 
Harris’ Patent PAINT MILLS, being a great improvement 
on the common Paint Mills now in use, and are calculated for 
grinding all kinds of pamts—as they are easily cleaned, and no 
way liable to get out of order. 

Howard’s Improved expanding CULTIVATOR. The 
Cultivator is well adapted to free and easy drill cultivation, 
and much approved for various purposes—as it works very 
easy, and leaves the ground light and free, for Hoeing, and for 
eullivating corn, potatoes, &c. 

Howard’s Double Mould Hand PLOUGH. This plough is 
ealculated for furrowing out lands, splitting hills, ploughing be- 
tween corn, potatoes and vegetable cultivation, to great advan- 
a and is a great labor saving machine. 

avis’ Patent Road and Dirt SHOVEL. This Shovel is 
made much in the common form, but much improved by being 
shod with Iron something in the shape of a Ploughshare, and on 
an entire new plan. jy 24 








White Flat Winter do. Long Yellow French do. 


tone do. 





| Yellow Aberdeen do. Ruta Baga do. 
The two last are very excellent kinds for cattle. 
PEMBROKE BUTTER AND TABLE SALT. 
Just received by Schr. Boston Packet— 
301 barrels and 360 sacks Butter Salt. 6600 loaves Table 
Salt. 


Abundant evidence is before the public of the quality of this 


Salt being superior to any hitherto manufactured in any part of 
As such we warrant it and offer it for sale. 
CHAS L. CAZENOVE & CO. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer 


they can have their volumes ne atly half-bound and lettered, 
them at the Farmer Office. 


the world, 
june 5 





are informed that 


75 cents per volume, by leaving 





july 17 
COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 
WILL be sold at auction on Monday the 2d day of Sept. 


next at 4 0’clock P. M. (if not sold previous at private sale), 
the House. Barn and out Buildings, with about one and a half 
acres of land attached to the same laid out as a garden well 
stocked with every description of the choicest kind of fruit 
trees, all of which are in bearing. ‘The House is two stories 
high, well furnished, with four rooms on the lower floor besides 
the kitchen. 9 good chambers, 2 wells of water, cistern 
for rain water, the Barn is large and in perfect repair. 

This situation is in Dorchester on the road leading from Rox- 
burv to South Boston, three miles from State street, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the late Gov. Eustis’ estate, and ad- 
joining that elegant situation formerly owned by Cornelins 

Coolidge, Esq. and now owned by ¢ ‘harles Taylor, Esq.—the 
sale will be on ‘the premises, where the conditions will be made 
known ; the place can be examined any day previous to the sale 
from 3to7 P.M. for farther information inquire of Jno. Swett 
on the premises or at No. 52 India Wharf. epts jy3l 


a od 





Sets. less per |b. 














PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES. 

Hams, northern, pound If * 
a - 10 | 
PorK, wholehogs, . . -. . « « “ C4 7 
PouLTRY, 4 104 6 
SUTTER, new * , o 16 17 
a best,. “6 22 2 
Eacs, , : dozen 16 17 
PoTATOEFS, common, . bushel 50 60 
CipEr, (according to quality, ) barrel | 2 00% 3 00 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, JULY “29, 1833. 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 550 Beef Cattle, (including 100 unsold 
last week.) 14 Cow s and Calves, and 3450 She ep and Lambs, 
and 100 Swine ; 50 Beef Cattle remain unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—The best quality of Cattle brought 
better prices, but no particular variation in middling and ordin- 
ary qualities from last week. We noticed a yoke or two very 
fine taken at 86,12, and one or two at 6. We quote prime at 
25a 5,75; good at 84,75 a 5,25; thin at §3,75, a 4,50, 

Cows and Calves. We noticed sales at $19, 23, 25, 26, 27 
and 30. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Dull prices reduced. We noticed lots 

taken at $1,33, 1,40, 1,50, 1, . 11:75, 1,80, 1,92, 2,00 $2,295, 

2,33—Wethers at §2,50, 3,00, 3,25 and 3,50. 

Swine.—Prices not known, * few only were retailed. 

—— pt 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER COMPLETE. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Office a com- 
plete set and the last of the N. E. Farmer in 11 volumes 
bound, the whole containing 4570 pages, with a copiovse 
index to each vol. Price 3,75 per a 
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MISCELLANY. 


For the New England Farmer. 
THE STORM. 
A THUNDERSHOWER about this time 
Undoubtedly is coming, 
But should an almanack say when 
T'were all a knack at humming. 


But if the weather ’s very warm, 

And you have wheat and rye down, 
Don’t afier sun-rise lie in bed, 

Nor after dinner lie down. 


For, low down in the murky west, 
A sullen congregation 
Of vapors lower, in horror drest, 


And menace desolation ! 


A storm anon comes howling on, 
Its retinue a posse 

Of clouds convolving over clouds 
Like Pelion heap’d on Ossa. 


Now the whole mass comes rushing down 
By ten-fold thunders rended, 

As if the heavens in ruin hurl’d 
Had on the earth descended ! 





JONATHAN’S VISIT TO A PRINTING-OFFICE. 
Dip you ever go up to the Printers, 
And see all them devils to work ? 
1 cossnotchet it beats all to flinters 
Mother's fuss when we kill all our pork. 


Them fellers they stand right up straight, 
And pick little pieces of lead ; 

Stuck in little cubby holes thicker, I’ll bate, 
Than seeds in our big parsnip bed. 


Then they keep such a ducking and bobbing, 
I'll be darn’d! like aunt Peggy’s old drake 
When he’s gobbling up corn, or a robin 
That stands in one leg on a stake. 


How plague can they find all the letters, 
Is more than my gumption can tell ; 
They call them are workmen type setters, 
And an old shoe, they said that was he!!.* 


Then they’ve got too a cast iron press, 
{t beats father’s for cider and cheese ; 4 

Tis tarnation hard work I should guess, 
And it gives a confounded tight squeeze. 


There’s a thumping great roller I swow 

They keep pushing—the Lord knows for what ; 
And the paper ’twould cover our mow, 

Such a whapping great sheet have they got. 


How they fill it all up is the wonder, 

Where the darn do they find so much news, 
As thick as pea blossoms in summer— 

What a nation of ink they do use! 


By gall! I don’t see how they pay 
For so many heaps of white paper, 
They tell’d me they used every day ; 
Good Lord—it would ruin Squire Taber. 


i’d no notion, I vum, ’twas such tarne! 
Hard work to print papers and books ; 
~ Vl go right down and scribe for the Jarze! 
And go home and tell all the folks. 





Abuse not always an Injury. A well regulated 
mind does not regard the abusive language of a 
worthless reviler (in the light of an insult,) and 
deems it beneath notice; mentally reciting the 
couplet, 

‘« A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not abuse me, and no other can.” 





* The old shoe kept as a receptacle for broken types. The 


A CHAPTER ON HATS. 


“ Your bonnet to its right use, ‘tis for the head.”’ 


Tuere is no people so ingenious at expedients 
as the Yankees. It would never enter the heads 
of persons out of New-England to use their hats 
for any other purpose than as a eovering for their 
heads. In other parts of the globe when a man 
bows graciously to a friend he takes off his hat. 
Such a custom cannot be adopted here—for a 
man’s hat is his pocket book, his satchell, his pan- 
try, his clothes bag, his tool chest, or his sugar- 
box, as occasion may require; and if he should 
take off bis hat in a hurry, awkward consequences 
must needs ensue. We once knew a young gen- 
tleman having purchased a dozen of eggs for his 
mother, forthwith popped them into his hat. On 
his way home, he met a pretty girl, with whose 
charms he had long been smitten, and wishing to 
be particularly polite, he took off his hat, prepara- 
tory to making a low bow. ‘The twelve eggs obey- 
ing the laws of gravitation, of course were precipi- 
tated to the pavement and instantly smashed to 
atoms, and the beautiful white garment of the as- 
tonished girl, was bespattered with the filthy yolks! 
She never forgave him. 

Ilow often during a windy day do we see a 


| hatless wight chasing a cloud of papers, which 


have made their escape, and are borne away on 
the wings of the wind. A clergyman lately, who 
had been recently settled in a flourishing village, 
was wont to cross a small stream on a bridge, 
which lay between his domicil and the Meeting 
House. One memorable day, as he was crossing 
the bridge when rude Boreas was raging, his hat 
was blown from his head, and quietly deposited in 
the strearm—but his written discourse being some- 
what lighter than the hat in which it was of course 
deposited, was carried somewhat further and was 
never heard of more. 


It has been remarked by foreigners that the na- 
tives of New England are generally round shoul- 
dered. This is undoubtedly owing to the enor- 
mous weight which they carry on their heads! 
A lawyer is seldom seen with a green bag in his 
hand—his legal documents, and sometimes his 
law books are deposited in his hat; a physician’s 
hat is not unfrequently an apothecary shop in min- 
jature ; a merchant’s hat is crammed with mer- 
chandize ; and a stage-driver’s hat is stufied with 
bundles and packages. A person about to take a 
short journey seldom burthens himself with a 
trunk, but takes a change of apparel] in his hat. A 
late member of the Massachusetts Legislature, who 
represented a town not more than twenty miles 
from Boston, always carried his dinner to the 
State House in his hat; and we have seldom seen 
the hat of an editor which was not stuffed with 
damp newspapers, stolen paragraphs and unan- 
swered duns! Ilence editors are always round 
shouldered. 

The change which has lately been effected in 
the shape of the hat, has been loudly complained 
of, as its reduced dimensions puts the wearers to 
much inconvenience. A hat of the most approved 
modern style, will contain little else than a pocket 
handkerchief, a pair of gloves, and a few cigars. 
But we hope this change in fashion will produce 
a corresponding change in the perpendicularity of 
certain individuals; and that those persons who 
hang down their heads while wearing a bell- 
crowned hat will soon strut about-as stiff and up- 





devil, no doubt, imposed upon the simplicity of Jonathan. 


right as a platoon of well-drilled soldiers 





An old maiden lady named Witman, in the 80th 
year of her age, mowed and made an acre of hea- 
vy grass into hay, in Mountjoy, Penn. a week or 
two since. 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CASH STORE. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414, Washington Street, 
(South end) has received a general assortment of Spring and 
Summer Goods, among which are LOO cases English, French and 
American Prints of all prices and qualities—2U cases Petticoat 
Robes—1 case Cambric Muslins, some of which are very fae—1 
case Cotton Cambrics do. do.—Il case White Lilesia tor lining 
ladies dresses—1 case Book Binders’ Cambrick for do. do.—3 
cases do.—100 cases bleached and brown Sheeting and Shirting, 
some extra fine—1 case Marseilles Quilts, from 8 to 10 quarters 
—5 cases London Rose Blankets, some of a very superior qua!- 
ity and large size—1 case Hearth Rugs—t cases Chapp’s spool 
6 cord cotton, Warranted—200 yards superior quality—5 cases 
Clark's do. at very low prices by doz. or case—2000 fancy 
boxes—a large variety of colored and black French Silks at 
very reduced prices—2 cases col’d Battiste—1 case black and 
colored Barage—4 cases French aud London printed Muslins 
of new patterns and beautiful colors—2 cases three corded su- 
perfine Italianettes, black and fashionable colors—1 case com- 
mon do—1 case Plaid Palmgrim’s super quality—1 case Pou 
de Soi a genteel article for ladies’ summer dresses, 9d per yd 
—20 ps super mix’d, drab, and olive Merino Cassinetts for 
children’s summer dresses—20 ps Rouen Cassimere with a large 
variety of superfine and fine Broadcloths and Cassimeres— 
20 bales Pelisse Wadding—3 cases superior 'Ticking—4 cases 
cheap do—10 cases improved soft fimshed 4-4 Irish Linen, man- 
ufactured for the London market and imported expressly for 
the subscriber. 

The above goods are offered for cash only at prices so ex- 
tremely low as will make it an object for purehasers either by 
piece or yard to call and see. May 29 





FARMER’S OWN BOOK. 

For sale at the New England Farmer office the Farmer's 
Own Book or Family Receipts. Being a compilation of the 
very best receipts on agriculture, gardening and cookery, with 
rules for keeping farmers’ accounts, &c. Price 50 cents. 

Also, the FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, by Mrs, Child, dedi- 
cated to those who are not ashamed of economy,—a work 
which should be in every family. Price 50 cents. 





FOR SALE, 

THAT [valuable FARM, late the residence of Mrs. Ruta 
Mackay, in Weston. It contains 110 acres of as good, and 
as well watered land, as there is within 100 miles of Boston. 
On 40 acres there is a thrifty wood lot of white oak and walnut, 
a fine young Apple Orchard which gained the premium of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, a Peach Orchard, for 
which the Horticultural Society granted a premium on peaches, 
with all the new varieties of Pears and Cherries, Quinces, and 
other choice fruits, the farm is in a high state of cultivation, 
and enclosed with strong stone walls. There is a good house 
with 4 rooms on the floor, 2 kitchens. Barn, granary, chaise 
and wood house, cider mill. It is 14 miles from Boston on the 
zreat post road to New York, 1-4th of a mile from the road. 
The seam has many advantages, both for the Farmer and the 
gentleman. It can be seen at any time by calling there, or on 
application to JOHN MACKAY, at 416 Washington-str. 

july 3 ew3wkeowlw 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
tion of fifty cents. 
{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 
New York—G. Tnorsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—W. THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. Lanprern, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—1. 1. Hircucock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. Parkuourst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y—Wwm. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar. 
Middlebury, Vt—WiGut Cuapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goonwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield. Ms.—E. Enwarps, Merchant. 
Newburyport—E Be NEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me.—Cotman, Hotpven & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me.—Wwm. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S.—P.J. Hotiann, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. Bent. 
St. Louis—Gxro. HoLton. 





Printed for Gro. C. Barrett by Forp & Damnretu 
whoexecute every description of Book and Fancy Print, 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print- 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrett, at the Agricul 
tural Warehouse, No, 52, North Market Street. 
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